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REPORT OF THE DECEMBER MEETING 


The topic of the December meeting—Literature and 
Some Social Problems of Today—drew a large crowd of 
English teachers to Huntington Hall on Saturday morning, 
December thirteenth. 

In calling the meeting to order President Oscar C. Gal- 
lagher announced that we were to have a meeting devoted 
solely to the significance of literature—particularly the ef- 
fect that literature has had upon the character of people in 
the schools and students in the colleges. 

The executive committee had invited as its speakers and 
guests those who had seen in literature a practical means 
of deepening the spiritual life of the individual and of the 
community,—The Reverend Mr, J. Edgar Park, Mrs. Clara 
Bancroft Beatley, Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, Professor E. 
Charlton Black, and Dr. George Hodges. Professor Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson was selected to lead the discussion. 
Inasmuch as these addresses are of permanent value the 
editor has considered it wise to print all of those that had 
been prepared in manuscript form. 


LITERATURE AND DEMOCRACY 
Rev. J. EpcaAr Park 


I do not know how to define true democracy. Looking 
at it from one point of view we can say that the democratic 
consciousness is that state of mind which takes delight in 
and has confidence in people rather than things. 

As for literature, I am inclined to borrow as my defi- 
nition of it Shelley’s definition of poetry as being “the 
record of the best and happiest moments of the best and 
happiest minds.” 

It is a pity that as far as I know there is no thoroughly 
accepted word in the English language to express the op- 
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posite of democracy. Probably the best word is one which 
in spite of Thackeray’s use of it in the title of a book of 
real literature has never fully won recognition for itself, 
the word “snob”. 

Now the thesis I should like to present is that the lover 
of true literature can never be a snob, or rather that his 
snobbishness must decrease in proportion to his understand- 
ing love of real literature. 

Snobbishness is a disease of the spiritual eyesight which 
magnifies altogether out of proportion the insignificant qual- 
ities which separate people, and fails to see the great and 
beautiful qualities in which, with the intimate variety which 
gives literature its chance, all are kin. For the snob, accent 
of speech, quality of clothing, deftness to choose the right 
spoon for the soup, ability of avoiding in conversation 
any subject too far from the weather, and, above all, the art 
of smiling in a deep, soulful and understanding manner 
when the proper time comes to approve of the symphony or 
opera or lecture of which Boston approves,—these powers 
seem to the snob to be of infinite value, but the qualities 
that made T Wharf when the fish smells high or an auction 
of old clothes in a street off Bowdoin Square, and Shake- 
speare universal in their human quality are lost upon them. 

What literature wants to show forth is the unity that 
underlies the infinite variety of human nature. So it is 
interested in all sorts and conditions of men, women, and 
children. But it will admit exclusive superiority to none. 

The aristocrat comes to literature and tries to persuade 
her that the man of birth and breeding is the only truly in- 
teresting and noble character. Chaucer answered that de- 
mand in his great manner and for all time in the prologue 
to his Canterbury Tales. You remember after the most 
carefully painted and exquisite of his vignettes in that 
poem, that of the parish priest, he adds this :— 


“With him ther was a Plowman, was his brother, 
“That had ylad of dong ful many a fother.” 


And I think that English poetry ever since has been on 
the whole true to that grand manner of Master Chaucer, it 
matters not whether a man is dealing with the sacred mys- 
teries, or high up in the counsel of emporers and courts, or 
loading up dung in a cart; it is his humanity that is inter- 
esting literature. 

So morality has always come to literature and tried to 
persuade her that it is only the people morality thought good 
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who were worthy of literary setting; the others should only 
be used sparingly as awful warning. But literature has 
answered that demand with Goethe, Montaigne, Nietzsche, 
and Ibsen, and with the general retort that those whom 
we think immoral are often a great deal more moral 
than ourselves. Scientists have asserted to literature 
that insanity, for instance, in any of its forms was morbid 
and only to be hushed up; literature has responded with 
Don Quixote, Ophelia, and the fools of Shakespeare, the 
mad song of Gretchen, Madge Wildfire, and Meg Merrilies, 
and altogether with the pertinent retort that those whom 
we think mad are often a great deal more acute than we are. 

So various coteries of snobs have come to literature 
and asserted that the people of their kind were too sacred 
to be laughed at. Royalists said you mustn’t laugh at kings, 
and the splendor and sacred majesty of courts and princes; 
literature made answer with Gulliver’s “Travels and “Sar- 
tor Resartus,”’ and Shelley and Swinburne. 

Clericals said you mustn’t laugh at the church; literature 
responded with Jane Austen’s curates, and the Rev. Mr. 
Chadband. Prudes said you mustn’t laugh at our morality 
and ideals of common decency ; literature responded by in- 
venting George Bernard Shaw. 

In fact the idea of literature is that everything that is 
human is worth study, that in the mire and scum of things 
something always, always sings, that nothing worth while 
ought to be afraid of being laughed at, and that the thing 
that everybody is interested in is human nature. So that 
real literature is always the expression of democracy, and 
the boy and girl who loves poetry and imaginative literature 
must also be essentially democratic and come to like the 
people around them from whose lives this poetry and imag- 
inative work has been distilled. 

As a general rule English literature has been true to this 
democratic ideal, though of course some failures from that 
aim are to be discovered. Such is for instance that fright- 
fully snobbish poem of Tennyson’s, “Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere’. We are to assume, I suppose, that this lady had of- 
fended the youthful poet by not attending enough to him. 

- But this can hardly justify two of the most impudent lines 
of English poetry, when the youthful bard actually gives 
this gratuitous advice to the fair lady :— 

“Oh! teach the orphan-boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan-girl to sew—” 


But English poetry has seldom fallen so low. 
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The antiseptic power of literature was forcibly brought 
home to me a short time ago by a young man who was com- 
plaining about the exclusive and aristocratic spirit shown 
by his young wife. He said at last with tears in his eyes, 
“Yet I have no one but myself to blame; I ought to have 
known it all the time before I was married—She never liked 
Falstaff.” 

Different people -have their own different summer re- 
sorts that they praise above any others. I too have mine 
from which one comes back always with a greater love for 
one’s fellow men and I hope more democratic of soul. It is 
Keats’s little town by river or sea-shore, or mountain built 
with peaceful citadel, that was emptied of its folk that pious 
morn when Keats in the British museum caught sight of the 
Greek urn. It is the same little city so well described by 
Yeats: 


Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue, 
And where kind tongues bring no captivity, 

For we are only true to the far lights 

We follow singing over valley and hill. 


As we wind upward towards that temple we follow that 
mysterious priest,—I sometimes think he is Chaucer’s povre 
persoun of a town, sometimes I think he is old Dr. Laven- 
der. Above our heads is ever the eternal music of Shelley's 
skylark singing ; and entering the temple we hear with enrap- 
tured ears Abt Vogler extemporizing upon an instrument of 
his invention. So we take our places with Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley and Col. Newcome; we see the weather-scarred, tear- 
stained face of the Ancient Mariner who kneels with out- 
stretched hands before the central altar; and in the farther 
transept yonder the gold sunshine falling upon Lady Es- 
mond’s head. As I look around that little temple (going 
there as I do after the hard winter’s work, summer after 
summer.) I will confess to you in confidence on condi- 
tion that it goes no further, those whom I see most gladly. 
I confess I am most in love with Thackeray’s Beatrix, al- 
though if it comes to marriage I should choose, (I fear it is 
hopelessly sentimental), Esther in Bleak House for my wife, 
or Candida, and for my sister Jeannie Deans, and if heaven 
ever blessed me with a daughter I should choose Cordelia, 
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and for my mother I have long ago taken her of whom 
John Donne wrote those wondrous lines :-— 


Nor Spring nor Suramer beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. 


And when the long procession of holy fathers two and 
two so well described by Scott in the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel has passed along the aisle, my eye strays away through 
the window down to the little town lying below, where we 
sometimes upon the city common are called to battle by the 
splendid imagery of Milton’s devil or the glorious power 
of Bunyan’s Apollyon, for there are no other two generals 
in the city of literature under whom one would more gladly 
fight. And at last I see the little Mermaid Tavern in one 
of the streets where when the service is over we shall go 
and listen to Johnson or talk to R. L. S. and where I pro- 
mise you I shall get drunk in nobody’s company but Fals- 
taff’s only. 

Ah yes, such is the democratic city of Literature, to which 
ye are the guides of youth of New England, and the fact 
that there is only one password for entrance into it, not in- 
formation, not skill, nor sharpening of wit—but Love only— 
is the fact that makes the teaching of literature the most 
damnable trade but the most glorious profession in the 
world. 


THE HOMELY VIRTUES 


As TAUGHT IN A SIMPLE PoEM 
CLrARA BANCROFT BEATLEY. 


In these days of an aroused consciousness of the need of 
character building in the home, the church, and the school, 
it is a satisfaction to meet face to face the many teachers of 
youth who hold in their possession a most effective instru- 
ment of moral training. 

There is no greater power than that of high example to 
touch character, but next to the personal force of the living 
teacher, comes the influence of the high example of the 
chosen characters in literature. 

I have selected to exempify such teaching, Longfellow’s 
“The Village Blacksmith,’ a familiar poem which is none 
the less a classic, because its very clearness and naturalness 
make one forget its greatness. Charles W. Eliot speaks of 
this selection as a single poem of universal sentiments, and 
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commends as a means of religious education the committing 
of the whole poem to memory by children of appropriate 
age, that they may be able to recite it whenever asked for. 

The teaching of this simple poem may be used as a gen- 
eral exercise in the school for five or ten minutes, each 
morning, and may be continued in a series of lessons through 
weeks, without any consciousness on the part of the scholar 
that the dry subject of morals is being presented. To gain 
the influence of concerted action all the grades may teach 
the same general lessons, adapting them to the needs of the 
scholars,—for the beauty of this poem presents a charm, for 
every age. If the suggestive motto-method of teaching is 
followed, the mottoes from week to week may be put up in 
the school corridors, as well as placed on the blackboards 
of the different classrooms. 

First of all, the whole poem is committed to memory, and 
the feeling aroused in the mind of the scholar is given ex- 
pression through the skilful questions of the teacher. It is 
a pleasurable feeling. Everybody likes the “Village Black- 
smith” without quite knowing why. Inquiry will bring out 
the facts that the blacksmith is a sturdy man, a man of 
abounding health. 


“The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands.” 


It will appear also that he is honest, industrious, kind to 
children, a lover of his home,—that he is temperate, perse- 
vering, courageous, and that the thought of him gives a feel- 
ing of strength, serenity, and gladness. 

Then may follow from morning to morning, and from 
week to week, lessons upon the homely virtues, which are 
nothing less than the virtues at the foundation of every true 
home. All these are exemplified delightfully in the poem. 
The selected stanza is written clearly upon the board that 
it may appear to the eye as well as to the ear, and upon 
reading it together, all will agree that the first of the virtues 
to be named is Honesty. 


“His brow is wet with honest sweat,— 
He earns whate’er he can; 

And he looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man.” 


The motto, Honesty, may be lettered large for the walls, 
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and upon the blackboard of the classrooms may be written 
various mottoes, and quotations whose central idea is Hon- 
esty. These quotations may be recited each day. Scholars 
will be encouraged to bring their own selections of poems, 
of stories, and of biographical sketches centering upon this 
selected theme. Herein lies endless opportunity for indivi- 
dual initiative as well as for working together. The musical 
scholar may bring a song; the artistic may bring pictures, 
and other creative minds may surprise the teacher by bring- 
ing in a stanza neatly lettered with a border of original de- 
sign, 
The class may learn to recite together :— 


“Tt matters little where I was born, 

Whether my parents were rich or poor, 

Whether they shrank from the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure; 

But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch,— 

I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 

It matters much.” 


An understanding of this motto placed upon the board,— 
“Tf gold should rust, what shall iron do?” may prove an 
ideal for good conduct throughout the day, or even for a 
week. 

In this same way successive stanzas may be treated. 

Industry will appear in connection with Honesty :— 


“Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow, 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like the sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low.” 


Here may follow a talk about the harmony of the lang- 
uage which brings the rhythm of the measured beat of the 
anvil in close resemblance with that of the ringing of the 
evening bell. All the scholars will be glad to recite together 
in harmony with the poem: 


“Here hath been dawning another blue day! 
Think wilt thou let it slip useless away? 

Out of eternity this new day was born; 

Into eternity at night will return. 
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Behold it aforetime no eye ever did, 

So soon it forever from all eyes is hid! 
Here hath been dawning another blue day! 
Think wilt thou let it slip useless away? 


Next comes the lovely picture :— 


“And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor.” 


What homely virtue hides itself within this charming 
scene? The scholars will make many suggestions, any one 
of which points to the idea in the teacher’s mind: The 
blacksmith is kind, he is friendly, gentle; he is a lover of 
children, otherwise this beautiful picture of childhood’s free- 
dom could not exist. The teacher will accept all these ex- 
pressions of the scholars as helping to understand what is 
included in the idea of Courtesy, which she writes upon the 
board as the third of the Homely Virtues,—courtesy which 
always includes a recognition of superiority in others, even 
in little children, and a consciousness of one’s own honest 
achievement ;—-Courtesy which is a blending of conscious 
strength with conscious weakness, and which inspires that 
thoughtfulness for others which is true politeness. The 
poet shows rare appreciation of life’s values in bringing this 
picture of the strong man at the forge in contrast with the 
little children playing about him. The mighty smith is a 
true gentle man. We know from this picture how he would 
treat the aged, the sick, the sorrowing. We know with 
what friendliness based upon self-respect he would treat his 
fellowmen of every station,—and the motto written where 
all may read will emphasize the beauty of this knowledge: 


“For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 


The younger classes may be taught to recite :— 


“Tf I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Unto his nest again,— 

I shall not live in vain.” 
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In connection with this stanza, pictures and poems of 
children will easily suggest themselves, and some of the 
scholars will be sure to see that the kindness of their friend, 
the blacksmith extended to the treatment of the horses “so 
beautiful and kind” that daily come to his care. 


“He goes on Sunday to the church 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice.” 


Here again the scholars will suggest many qualities ex- 
emplified by this stanza and the following, which tell of the 
mother with whom the daughter is so tenderly associated. 


“He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes.” 


Devotedness to home and church, love of family, appre- 
ciation of music, tenderness, reverence, all these suggestions 
and many others will lead to a united choice of Loyalty as 
the virtue of the foundation of all these qualities. Older 
classes may be led to see how devotion is at the root of 
loyalty, and will find in that word the idea of a vow at the 
root of all loyal relationships. This picture of the honest 
blacksmith in the church, sitting among his boys, is one of 
the most beautiful in all literature. 

The scholars will gladly recite poems of home, and will 
bring to the class as collateral material selections from 
Whittier’s “Snow Bound,” from Burns’ “The Cotters’ Sat- 
urday Night,” and from “Little Women” descriptions of the 
Alcott household with its true and lovely relationships. 


“Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded; 
Home is where affection calls, 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded.” 


Incidentally, the older scholars may be taught how de- 
votedness in the home reaches out to devotedness in the 
state—how loyalty in citizenship follows a vow, a pledge, a 
freeman’s oath to vote according to one’s conscience, and 
while the mighty smith, and his compeers may “not be 
sought for in the council of the people, nor be exalted in the 
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assembly,” they may be trusted to perform faithfully their 
own humble part in affairs of state. 


“Without these shall not a city be inhabited 

Nor shall men sojourn and walk up and down 
therein, 

For these maintain the fabric of the world, 

And the handiwork of their craft is their prayer.” 


To Honesty, Industry, Courtesy, and Loyalty, add Cour- 
age. 

“Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done 

Has earned a night’s repose.” 


The scholars will find a goodly sum of qualities attending 
this crowning virtue. Perseverance, bravery, patience, en- 
durance, faithfulness, each has a claim. Let the great word 
Courage stand forall. It is good that the poet included the 
“Sorrowing.” 


“Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes!” 


Here is a noble recognition of the existence of sorrow in 
the triumphant march of the spirit. Young people need 
this note of courage. Their lives are often inwardly diffi- 
cult, whatever the outward appearance of ease. 

All will be strengthened by reciting together the courage- 
ous lines of one who in the midst of serious difficulties was 
able to make of happiness a task: 


“Tf I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness ; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 

Have moved me not, or morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked at my, sullen heart in vain ;— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take, 
And stab my spirit broad awake.” 


A final reading of the whole poem will show how the 
homely virtues that have appeared so clearly, stanza by 
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stanza, are held together in perfect balance. This worthy 
friend is equally honest, industrious, courteous, loyal, and 
courageous. A beautiful Temperance pervades every line 
proving, conclusively that 


“Better than Fortune’s best 

Is mastery in the using, 

And sweeter than all things sweet, 
The art to lay it aside.” 


I have wished to show how a simple poem may be used 
to teach the moral lessons that should find a place in every 
school, and to make clear that the teacher of English has 
abundant material at command to re-inforce the moral 
teaching of the home, by presenting alluringly the highest 
ideals of human conduct. 


THE SPELL OF LEADERSHIP 
ELLA LyMAN CaBot 


I have lately been reading in George Trevelyan’s “De- 
fence of the Roman Republic” an account of the heroism 
and devotion of the Italian boys under Garibaldi’s leader- 
ship. It stirred me through and through. 

To the youth of Italy Garibaldi spoke not of easy tasks. 
He made arduous demands, “I offer neither pay, nor quar- 
ters, nor provisions; I offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, 
battles and death. Let him who loves his country in his 
heart, and not with his lips only, follow me.” 

And they followed through exile and hardships even unto 
death. They followed Garibaldi, the fearless and faithful 
lover of his country. The spell of leadership was upon 
them. You cannot read the full dramatic story of the Ital- 
ian struggle for liberty without breaking through the slender 
difficulties of everyday life and calling out in Emerson’s 
prophetic words, “There are resources among us on which 
we have never drawn,” resources of courage, nobility, loyal- 
ty waiting in the souls of men till their leader appears. 

Our age is a time of boiling and seething problems; a 
time that calls on each of us for the best we can give. We 
are living fast enough, heaven knows; we fill the time till 
it overflows or something bursts. But I ask myself again 
and again are we living deep enough. We are a restless age 
and people. We drop continually into nervous prostration. 
Are we living in that atmosphere which because it is rooted 
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in the eternal casts out alike and equally sloth, despair, and 
restlessness, and nourishes itself on its ardent desire to do 
the will of him who sent us into the world. This lack, in 
our generation, of leadership of a person or a cause beyond 
failure, I feel also and as keenly in our attack on pressing 
and vital problems. We are baffled by the anarchic strife 
between labor and capital. It will continue to baffle us until 
there comes and abides with us a leader who like Lincoln 
cannot see one side alone but includes even the enemies of 
his country in pitying love.—“With malice toward none, with 
charity to all.” 

We plunge into the intricate maze of human ties and 
passions, and from our slender resource we scratch up a 
few essays on Sex Hygiene. It is a most inadequate pana- 
cea. Our only chance of victory in matters of sex is to 
call out character by a commanding voice and hold it by a 
sustaining leadership. 

Twenty years ago here in Boston died a young man of 
whom the world will never hear. For ten years of his brief 
span of twenty-nine he struggled fiercely in heroic silence 
with a fatal disease ; in spite of it passed through the Harvard 
Law School, set up an office, followed the confused turnings 
of law cases to their end; always courteous, faithful, ready 
for laughter, even more ready to cherish and counsel his 
many friends. Year by year he grew weaker till he died,— 
a great lawyer never to be. But one of the men he had 
helped in intimate ways wrote of him: “No true friend of 
his could ever consciously do anything wrong.’ That, it 
seems to me, is the ultimate word of friendship and of lead- 
ership. Do you not see how it tosses into the ash-heap all 
little counsels of morality, all tracts on the acre of your 
moral health for the sake of your skin? True, we may 
have to pick them out of the ash-heap patiently and pathet- 
ically enough some day when we cannot revivify our sense 
of leadership, but we shall never see them again as ends in 
themselves. 

You teachers of English have before you a crusade re- 
sounding in glorious possibilities. You have the opportuni- 
ty to bring to youth in its age of hero worship, and of pas- 
sion for sacrifice, leaders to be followed to life’s very end. 

In these brief moments I can but suggest a few of the 
many possibilities within this flowering field of English li- 
terature. What do you most want to bring as lasting gifts 
to the students under your care? Three answers rush to 
my mind. 
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1st. Standards of loyal work and honorable play. 


2nd. Standards of reverence for family ties and friend- 
ship. 


3d. Standards of zealous citizenship. 


These standards cannot of course be given wholly by 
literature, but if any member of your class catch fire from 
a leader in thought and holds to that leadership throughout 
his life, you will have won a great reward, 

In relation to the true standards of work, I think of the 
appeal of Rudyard Kipling’s writings. Kipling is a writer 
of extraordinary range, and therefore a fascinating com- 
rade for youth and age. If you give little children a love 
for the “Just So Stories” they may find in middle age delight 
in “A Day’s Work,” or a perpetual romance in “Kim.” Child- 
ren of ten or eleven love “Puck of Pook’s Hill,” “Rewards 
and Fairies,” the two Jungle books, “Garm a Hostage,” and 
can well learn some of the ringing poems: ‘““The Thousandth 
Man”; “If”; “The Deep Sea Cables,” and the poem in the 
end of the History of England. Throughout, Kipling’s mes- 
sage is like that which pierced the soul of Peter nineteen 
hundred years ago, “It is enough that through Thy Grace 

I see nought common on thy earth.” 
Kipling’s standards in relation to work seem to me of sig- 
nificance to all of us. His great motives are truthfulness 
and discipline. The motives of truthfulness, faith to what 
you and you alone may see, are embodied in that wonderful 
poem, “L’Envoi.” 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall 
work for fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, and each in 
his separate star. 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the God of 
things as they are! 


Kipling’s stories of discipline run through all his books. 
Take for instance “The Ship That Found Herself,’ and see 
how subtly its moral is woven in of silence under hardship 
and the power of working together. Or read a very dif- 
ferent story, “William the Conquerer,” and see what a shin- 
ing picture of a woman’s faithful work he can draw. I find 
that children as young as ten years will be thrilled by the 
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Maltese Cat, that marvellous polo-pony, and catch quite un- 
consciously something of his message of faith, intelligence, 
and loyalty in work even to the very end. 

You will not need to keep to what it is customary to call 
literature. No more appealing story of faithfulness could 
be given than that in Robert Scott’s “Diary of the Utter- 
most South.” Scott’s last message is noble in the direct 
simplicity of its thought, in what it says and in the heroic 
reticence of what it leaves forever unspoken. 

The prince of friends I find in Robert Louis Steven- 
son, most sympathetic of writers. He meets our hunger at 
many different periods. No one held in passionate memory 
as he did the love of play so characteristic of children in the 
imaginative period from four to eight. No one kept more un- 
tainted the wild spirit of adventure that boys of ten to fifteen 
feel, no one wove more vividly in exquisite expression the 
lonely dreams of youth. Once loved, Stevenson is always 
loved. He was doing his best work when he died. 
“Weir of Hermiston” points to great analysis of character. 
You can give extracts from his life and from the wonderful 
sunset-colored “Vailima Letters.” Stevenson fought all his 
life against constant ill health. He died with an achievement 
of work, play, friendship, and character seldom surpassed. 
All the boys and many of the girls in your classes will read 
“Kidnapped” and “Treasurer Island” by themselves, but you 
can introduce them to more subtle and delicate studies of 
character, to the “Treasure of Franchard,” “Lucerne,” “The 
Beach of Falesa,” “The Great Task of Happiness,” and best 
of all to Stevenson himself. Read in his letters his account 
of friendship with the dark tribes who loved him so much 
that they exchanged names with him, and far more signifi= 
cant built with their own hands a mountain road in his hon- 
or,—The Road of Loving Hearts, Read “Old Mortality,” that 
gem of an essay, and see his tenderness, but best of all read 
his letters to friends. 

There are many wonderful accounts of friendship in Eng- 
lish literature and biography; that between Charles Lamb 
and Coleridge is among the finest. Our boys and girls should 
know intimately also the beauty of enduring family ties as 
that between Charles and Mary Lamb, between William 
Wordsworth and Dorothy. 

It is possible, and it is a mountain peak of opportunity, to 
bring to boys and girls through literature the living ideals 
of honor, chivalry, and loyalty in human ties. 

Tennyson has much to give us. The “Idylls of the King” 
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circle round the great themes of chivalry, devotion, rever- 
ence, and purity. Watts’ white picture of Sir Galahad, and 
Abbey’s frescoes of the Legend of the Holy Grail will il- 
lumine the reading. 

The lines of Sir Galahad, “To me is given such hope I 
know not fear,” and “My strength is as the strength of ten 
because my heart is pure,’—what message could we bring 
more vital to the adolescent boy or girl. If only—if only we 
can make it strike home! To do that we must ourselves 
serve our vigil as crusaders, 

The story of Joan or Arc, as Mark Twain has told it, I 
have found deeply moving to girls at this age. It will re- 
enforce the message of Tennyson. 

Thirdly, the teaching of English literature may lead into 
standards of citizenship. Three distinguished American 
poets, Whittier, Lowell, and Whitman found the enduring in- 
spiration of their poems in love of country. Only last win- 
ter | met an enthusiastic young lawyer deeply interested in 
politics and found him quoting with gusto Lowell’s “Bigelow 
Papers.” It was unusual; it surprised me. I asked him if 
he knew Lowell’s poetry well. “Oh, yes,” he answered, “I 
turn to him again and again for guidance in these puzzling 
days.” 

Do you know Walt Whitman’s prose? Magnificent bar- 
baric stuff, much of it. Let your classes read the war notes. 
They will catch the call of patriotism. 

But for the highest and most constant standards of citi- 
zenship there is no such leader as Lincoln. Don’t weary 
your students with interminable repetitions of the glorious 
Gettysburg speech. It is too precious a jewel to be worn out 
by dull repetition. Give them the less known and more per- 
sonal words of Lincoln, the farewell address at Spring- 
field, the reply to the address of welcome at Indianapolis, 
the speech in Independence Hall. Lincoln pondered over 
the history and problems of his country. Lincoln said 
even when unprepared nothing but what he was willing to 
live and die by. Is it possible to rouse that spirit in your 
classes ? 

A friend of mine, one of the public spirited men of Mas- 
sachusetts (perhaps more influential in furthering good 
government in Boston than any other man), has all his 
life, from boyhood to middle age, drawn living inspiration 
and constant comradeship from the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, He lives Lincoln’s life with him, sharing anew his 
struggle to overcome poverty and gaunt awkward country 
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ways, his deepening sense of the need of serving the na- 
tion, his conquering humor, his lonely vigils during the 
civil war, his undying faith and victory. Many know my 
public-spirited friend well and with many he is in daily con- 
verse, but there is, I truly believe, no one in the visible uni- 
verse, with whom he lives in intimate friendship as he lives 
with Lincoln whom he knows only through his words and 
life. . 

I have tried to suggest that through loyalty to leaders in- 
timately known three ideals of the life of humanity may be- 
come real. Standards of loyal work, of reverence for fa- 
mily and friends, devotion to the nation, may be developed. 

For this is what happens in the presence of an ideal—the 
wrong and the ugly become glaring and distasteful, the 
good, the beautiful become precious and desirable. Most 
of us in this age are not living vividly and definitely enough 
in the constant presence of a testing ideal. St. Francis of 
Assisi serving his beloved Lady Poverty, Lincoln with his 
ringing test of government by the people, Kipling painting 
the word as he sees it for the God of things as they are— 
these are examples of very different men guided by a stand- 
ard that tests, condemns, and glorifies every act. 

No one is fully alive or fully himself until he has such 
an ideal. To some degree literature can and often does 
open glimpses of such ideals. Great literature is the ex- 
pression of strong emotion; some day the current of this 
emotion may quicken the sympathy of a listening child. Lit- 
erature is (above all to a child) an adventure in which he 
himself takes part. Some day his own muscles may be 
ready for a twentieth century crusade. Literature is the 
utterance and often the most accurate utterance of the 
character of the author. Some day the boy or girl may take 
the hand of a new friend, a guide, and never let it go. 

But if through literature we are to be not only stirred— 
rustled as by a passing wind-—but moved in a definite direc- 
tion, it will be because of intimate and penetrating sympathy 
with great leaders. J deprecate much of the teaching of 
English in schools as being fragmentary. Why do we give 
to children little scraps of literature and a few dry or mushy 
facts about authors? I know in my own case it is because 
I have not enough of a flowering garden of knowledge 
about the men I am describing. I can pick a blossom or 
two here or there from my scanty border of incident, but 
I do not know Lincoln, or Tolstoi, Scott, or Stevenson with 
the overflowing knowledge of an _ intimate friend. 
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Children feel this lack though they could not say what 
it is they miss. Therefore I would urge every teacher 
both for the children’s sake and her own joy, to 
become intimate with the authors or heroes she is 
talking of. The lives and writings of great men are the 
most repaying of all subjects of study. Garibaldi in Treve- 
lyan’s three volumes stands out a living friend. Trevelyan 
would, I believe, rather lose many among his distinguished 
acquaintances than his intimacy with Garibaldi. But Treve- 
lyan to know Garibaldi not only plunged fearlessly neck- 
deep into musty manuscripts but followed literally Gari- 
baldi’s footsteps over the burning plains and foothills of 
Italy. Symbolically, if not literally, we must do the same. 

English literature will always be one of our greatest 
allies in sustaining and developing character. It helps to 
send into the world from our schools children with the 
blessing upon them of enfolding friendship for great 
thoughts and great writers. 

We must trust that children will love the best in litera- 
ture, provided we find the moment to give it. For after alla 
classic is a classic only because many people have loved it 
for many years. It survived because it has appeal as well 
as merit. 

Good literature will help character not by rubbing in a 
specific moral lesson but by drawing vivid, unforgettable, 
and attractive pictures of energetic goodness. But good lit- 
erature does not affect the children only. The teacher of 
great literature (whatever effect she has on her pupils) is 
certainly feeding her own soul. Much of the teacher’s work 
may be irksome routine. There isn’t much fresh delight in 
correcting spelling and number work. Your heart doesn’t 
leap up when you behold two little boys eating candy behind 
their desk. A chiid’s first copybook is not a joy forever. 
But in the realm of great literature the teacher can refresh 
and nourish her soul. And when we feed our own soul we 
have wherewith to give to the children. We, too, do our 
work eagerly, gladly under the spell of a great leader. 

I believe then that the literature of great ideals and hu- 
man deeds should run through education like quicksilver, a 
sparkling current speeding character to animated service 
of the family, the nation, and of our God. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Committee on the Training of English Teachers has 
prepared the list of topics printed below. They cordially 
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invite the cooperation of all who are willing to send the in- 
formation asked for. As this Committee is to report at 
the March meeting of the Association the replies should be 
send in promptly. Kindly mail them to the chairman.—Mr. 
Charles Swain Thomas, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 


TRAINING FOR ENGLISH TEACHING 
1. A brief description of your college training in English. 


2. Your present work. 


eo 


A brief comment on courses, other than English courses, that 
have proved helpful to you in your work as an English teacher. 


4. English courses that have proved especially helpful to you in 
your English teaching. 


(a) Furnishing material. 


(b) Directly aiding you in methods of instruction. 


5. Mention courses—English or non-English—whose omission you 
regret. Comment. 


6. Mention any non-English courses, taken with the idea that 
they would aid your English teaching, that proved disappointing 
or fruitless. Comment. 


%. Do you think of any type of course that should be added to the 
College English curriculum—such, for example, as an advanced 
survey course on the study of literary movements? 


8. Would you have been helped by a course especially designed for 
the training of English teachers? 


(a) Would this be equally helpful in composition and in 
literature? 


(b) Should such a course be given by a member of the 
English staff or by some one from the Department of 
Education? 


(c) If designed for secondary English work, should such a 
course be given, by a college professor or by a high- 
school teacher? 


(d) Would such a course be more helpful after, or before, 
or during a period of actual teaching experience? 


(e) Should it be accompanied by practice teaching? 
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9. Be sure to add to this any details that occur to you as of 
possible help to the committee. Do not avoid being persona! 
and informal. Emphasize the experiences that have proved of 
exceptional worth, and elaborate these fully. Remember that 
we are working to help a future generation of English teachers. 

The committee will assume the privilege of making free use 
of all contributed material, except such matter as you may 
prefer to designate as confidential. 
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RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS 


Century Readings for a Course in English Literature. 
Edited and annotated by J. W. Cunliffe, J. F. A. Pyre, and 
Karl Young. This volume of 1143 pages of selections 
offers abundant material in prose and verse from Chaucer 
to Meredith. Plays and novels are omitted. The Century Co. 

Students’ Handbook of the Facts of English Literature. 
Compiled by J. F. A. Pyre, Thomas H. Dickenson, and Karl 
Young. Uniform with the Century Readings. The Cen- 
tury Co. 


English Composition and Style. By William T. Brewster, 
Professor of English in Columbia University. The book is 
designed for college classes. The Century Co. 


Written English. By John Erskine, Associate Professor 
of English in Columbia University, and Helen Erskine. A 
booklet designed as a guide to the rules of composition. 
The Century Co, 
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Silas Marner. Edited by Edwin Fairley, Jamaica High 
School, New York City. Price 28 cts. The A. S. Barnes 
Company. 


Julius Caesar. Edited by Charles A. Dawson, Central 
High School, Syracuse, N. Y. Price 28 cts.. The Avs: 
Barnes Company. 


A Manual for Writers. By John M. Manly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and John Arthur Powell of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Published by The University of 
Chicago Press. 


Elements of Debating. Leverett S. Lyon of the Joliet 
Township High School. The University of Chicago Press. 


RIVERSIDE ESSAYS 


Edited by ADA L. F. SNELL 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 
In the Riverside Literature Series, Library Binding, 
each 35 cents net. Postpaid. 


The American Mind and American Idealism 
By BLISS PERRY 


Promoting Good Citizenship By JAMES BRYCE 
Studies in Nature and Literature — sy jon BURROUGHS 
University Subjects By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


Other titles in preparation. 
Minimum College Requirements in English for Study 
For the Years 1914-1919. 
In the Riverside Literature Series, Library Binding, 
75 cents, net. Postpaid, 


This book contains one selection from each of the four 
groups of options for study under the new requirements. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THOMAS & HOWE’S 
COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


MISS KATHERINE A. SHUTH, Head of the Department 
of English, Boston Normal School says: ‘I have read 
Thomas & Howe’s Composition and Rhetoric from cover 
to cover with satisfaction and profit. Its comprehensive- 
ness, clearness and practical quality are all admirable. 
I should like to see the book in hands of my 
pupils.’’ 


MAYNE’S BUSINESS SPELLING BOOK 


Intensely practical and of varied and interesting char- 
acter, no more timely book hag been written for pupils 
of high school or business college age 30 cents 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New England Agency - 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Two Opinions of Halleck’s New English 
Literature 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY | Nov. 15, 1918. 

I think Halleck’s New English Literature a compact, 
stimulating, and broad-minded manual, particularly sug- 
gestive in its handling of the later writers. 


BLISS PERRY, 
Professor of English Literature. 


YALE UNIVERSITY October 13, 1913 

I have been examining with great pleasure and inter- 
est Halleck’s New English Literature. This seems to me 
to be an extremely valuable book, partly by reason of its 
including contemporary authors of importance, a new 
feature in textbooks of this kind, and partly because 
of the sound scholarship and good judgment on which 
the book is based. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, 
Professor of English Literature. 


If YOU would like to learn more about this book inquire of 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


The Hitcheock Books 


In Massachusetts 


Twenty-four of the thirty-three cities in the Common- 
wealth now use either the PRACTICHK BOOK or the 
ENLARGED PRACTICE BOOK. 


The RHETORIC AND STUDY OF LITERATURE (pub- 
lished in May, 1913), has already been adopted in 
the Newton Technical High School, the South High School 
of Worcester, the Waltham High School, the Fall River 
Technical High School, the Chicopee High School and 
the Chelsea High School. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


FOR CLASSES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


FIRST BOOK IN COMPOSITION Briggs and McKinney 


Primarily an exercise book, with explicit or suggestive 
directions accompanying each exercise. From the first page 
to the last, emphasis is placed on the qualities of good writ- 
ing rather than on forms and formal rules. With a minimum 
of theory simply stated, this book provides an abundant 
variety of carefully arranged material, sufficient for a two- 
WeAtCOULSE. inv COM POSIt OMe. says \s:4/a10 snag inves sro aches Rese 90 cents 
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A TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPO- 
SU ETON Breil fart atavalac die a0. «vie haede ayckovon sinker sos Hanson 


Offering a wide choice in material that stimulates and 
develops the power of correct and forcible self-expression. 
Teachers throughout the country are commending this book 
for its effective workable qualities. Written by the author of 
eEnolish CompositiOns se «ep iccacle ss hele catacmeia es olson 90 cents 


isl GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 


é RrcAi §=29 Beacon Street - - Boston 


COMPOSITION and RHETORIC 


By H. BH. CLIPPINGHR, Assistant Professor 

of English, Indiana State Normal School 
A text-book which unites the study of rhetoric with the 
practice of writing and develops the pupil’s ability to express 
himself in English which is correct, unaffected and effective. 


It is brimful of suggestions that show the pupil how to 
begin when he has a theme to write. The teacher will 
welcome its aids for theme-correcting. 


Tt trains the pupil in forms of expression which he is 
likely to use after he leaves school, such as Business and 
Social Letters, Debating, News writing, Letters of Appli- 
cation, Public Speaking, Book Reviews and After-dinner 
Speaking. 

For the Four Years’ of a High School Course 
371 pages. Dlustrated. $1.00 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


220 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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